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In addition to the lectures and addresses comprising the main part 
of the volume, an appendix is added which includes President Eliot's 
"Address at the Special Academic Session Called to Confer the Degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Prince Henry of Prussia, March 6, 1902 " (p. 221), 
and his "Address at a Banquet Given March 6, 1902, by the City of 
Boston, to Prince Henry of Prussia" (p. 225). 

Each chapter is an interesting and scholarly presentation of the 
views of one of America's foremost citizens, upon a subject that should 
receive the most serious consideration of every thoughtful person inter- 
ested in the preservation of all that is highest and best in civilization. 

Lorin Stuckey 
Siate University of Iowa 



Colored School Children in New York. By Frances Biacoer, 
Special Investigator for the Committee on School Hygiene of 
the Public Education Association of the City of New York, 
New York, 1915- Pp. 176. 
This is a study of the "race problem" at first hand. 
In the year 191 1, one of the large public schools of New York City had 
occasion to report to the school authorities a number of cases who appeared 
to be in need of special attention outside as well as in the school. Their class- 
room difficulties, in the opinion of their teachers, resulted almost entirely from 
the unsanitary or wholly neglected condition in which they were living. 

It was the attempt to follow up this clue and to trace to their sources 
the outside influences responsible for classroom difficulties that brought 
this report into existence. Other studies have been made of the men- 
tality of colored school children. They have been based for the most 
part on mental measurements and a comparison of colored with white 
children of the same grade and age. The assumption of these studies 
has been, as a rule, that where marked differences existed they were to 
be attributed to differences of race. What distinguishes this study is 
that it lays special stress upon other factors, namely, family life, isola- 
tion, and early training. 

The principal interest of this investigation to the student of race 
contacts will be the light which it throws upon the curious and subtle 
ways in which race prejudice acts at once to stimulate and to inhibit 
the activities of the colored child. Under the influence of these condi- 
tions his mental life is thrown all out of gear and he is compelled to make 
special adaptations to social situations of which the white child knows 
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nothing; situations, also, of which the ordinary public school cannot 
and does not take any account. The school cannot of course, take 
account of situations created by race prejudice, because the public school 
cannot recognize the existence of race prejudice. To do this would be 
to recognize a different status in the negro and the white man. 

As a result of this condition more is expected of the negro, and less, 
than of the white child; the colored boy and girl have more liberties 
and less freedom than the children of other races. 

This, in substance, is the conclusion to which a study of the facts 
presented in this report lead. Intimate studies of contemporary social 
life such as this commend themselves to the student of social life, not 
merely for the light which they throw upon local conditions, but for the 
insight which they offer into the working of the subtler social forces 
elsewhere. 

Robert E. Park 

University of Chicago 

Wage Worth of School Training. By Anna Charlotte Hedges. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. 

The preface to this investigation informs the reader that "this 
inquiry involved seeing twenty thousand girls at work, conferring in 
detail with foremen, forewomen, and managers, questioning several 
hundred girls themselves, and making an exhaustive study of 617 ques- 
tionnaires." 

Statistical methods of enumeration, description, and interpretation 
are used more elaborately than is usual in such inquiries. The impression 
is left that the greater interest of the investigator is in the mathematical 
aspects of her problem, and that the standpoint of foreman and employer 
is more emphasized than the attitude of the women workers themselves. 
Some of the conclusions to which the writer comes are as follows: 

1. Schools instruct girls without reference to discovering and training 
progressive wage-earning ability. 

2. Training in specific process operations can be given best and most 
adequately by the management itself in the factory. 

3. Work will be most remunerative to the girl who enters the industrial 
work from the school, able bodied, industrious, right minded, trained in dex- 
terity and in the correct meaning and use of the English language. 

4. Co-operation is necessary between the two great factors in the general 
education of all wage-earners, i.e., the school and industry. By co-operation, 
the school can continue the training of the girl whose economic needs unfortu- 
nately have shortened her school life, and aid in this continued training of the 



